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TRUTH IN ART? 


























N recent decades the pleasant practice of heaving overboard the 

beliefs and traditions of the past has had few more vigorous 
adherents than those who scoff at the suggestion that the function 
of poetry is to ‘‘delight and instruct,’’ and who treat Ruskin’s 
assertion that ‘‘nothing can be beautiful which is not true’’ as 
simply a minor aberration of that energetic but greatly misguided 
Victorian. The loud splash has, of course, brought forth the de- 
fenders of tradition in battle array, and with them several earnest 
scholars who have no intention of defending either Horace or 
Ruskin but still feel there is more to this art business than merely 
meets the eye or the libido. 

One result has been a still-growing body of literature on the 
problem of truth in art. However, it is by no means easy to 
discover exactly what this problem is. For here, as elsewhere, a 
mere willingness to engage in combat provides no assurance that 
the combatant knows what he is fighting for, or about, or against. 
This being so, I can make no pretense here of solving the problem 
of truth in art; rather I propose to do two things: first, to discuss 
two of the perennial beliefs which seem to underlie opposing po- 
sitions in the controversy; second, to argue that there are at 
least three kinds of truths which are aesthetically relevant. I 


shall call these three surface truths, embedded truths, and em- 
bodied truths. 


I 


Two ancient beliefs which have plagued aesthetics ever since 
Plato first began speculating about art and society, seem still to be 
operative in contemporary views on truth in art. These beliefs, 
which generally lurk below the surface in contemporary discus- 
sions but are openly asserted now and then, seem to be these: 















(1) The nay-sayers, those who deny any connection between art 
and truth, feel the assertion that art is concerned with truth 
implies that the function of art is to discover and disseminate 

1This is a slightly revised version of a paper read at the Regional 
ati of the American Society for Aesthetics at Berkeley, California, May 

, 1955, . 
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truths—that art is a method of obtaining and communicating 
knowledge. But, they also feel, the function of discovering and 
disseminating truth belongs properly to science; hence if art is 
concerned with truth it becomes a competitor with science, and 
must, of course, be the loser in this competition. This view is 
held both by those who would defend science against the en- 
croachments of art and those who wish to keep the arts from 
being trampled underfoot by science. Its fruit in aesthetics is the 
sort of position taken by I. A. Richards in Sctence and Poetry; 
that art is, or ought to be, independent of all beliefs. 

(2) The yea-sayers, on the other hand, those who assert a 
connection between art and truth, seem often to believe that if 
one denies that art is concerned with truth, he must then assert 
that the function of art is to give pleasure. In familiar terms, 
they feel that the only alternative to the theory that poetry is 
knowledge is the theory that art is pleasure. But the identifica. 
tion of art with pleasure must be avoided, for it leaves us unable 
to justify the high place that art occupies in human interests and 
the enduring importance of art in human culture—there is a fear, 
that is, that if art is identified with pleasure there is no adequate 
reply to the contention that pushpin is as good as poetry. Hence, 
art must be knowledge; the function of art must be to discover 
and transmit truths. But, lest this seem to put art into losing 
competition with science, defenders of this view usually claim that 
the truths which are the concern of art are extra-scientific, or 
pre-scientific, or super-scientific, so that art complements, and does 
not compete with, science. 

Perhaps the most important comment to be made about these 
two sets of beliefs is to note that both sides seem to agree in 
identifying the claim that art is somehow concerned with truth 
with the assertion that the function of art is to discover and 
communicate truths. Thus, those who seek to show that it is not 
the function of art to discover and convey truths (either because 
this is the function of science, or because they have had aesthetic 
experiences without learning any new truths) think that this 
entitles them also to assert that ‘‘truth is of no aesthetic im- 
portance in art’’; and those who want to claim that truth is of 
some aesthetic importance in art think that this can only be done 
by showing that the function of art is to discover and convey truths. 
It is time someone denied this equation. The assertion that truth 
is aesthetically important in art does not entail the claim that it is 
the function of art to discover and convey new truths. These are 
independent problems. 

Some further comment about these two primary beliefs may 
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be useful. I cannot here undertake a thorough discussion of 
either the method and scope of science or the functions of art, 
but much of the controversy over truth and knowledge in art has 
exposed an inadequate or mistaken view of both. 

First, consider the view that if art is concerned with truth 
it becomes an unsuccessful rival to science. If by science we mean 
any application of intelligence to the data of observation and 
experience, then it is correct that the function of discovering truth 
belongs properly to science; but then, of course, the artist, along 
with most of the rest of us, often functions as scientist. And 
since some artists, at least, have more than ordinary powers of 
observation and discrimination, and an ability to perceive con- 
nections between apparently disparate objects and events, it is by 
no means obvious that they must always lose in any competition 
with non-artistic scientists. 

On the other hand, if we mean by science the conscious ap- 
plication of a particular methodology, involving experiment, hy- 
potheses, etc., then science has no legitimate claim to be the sole 
discoverer of truth. It is the systematic building of an organized 
body of general knowledge, based upon publicly ascertainable 
warrant, which distinguishes science, and not any singular or 
unique ability to discover truths. Within the sciences truths are 
discovered by way of fortunate accidents and sudden flashes of 
insight as well as by patient application of scientific method; and 
all of us, be we artists, adventurers, or acrobats, discover new 
truths every day—truths which are no less true and, for us, no 
less significant merely because they don’t happen to have been 
arrived at scientifically or incorporated in a body of scientific 
knowledge. Such occurrences are commonplace: I lose a friend, 
or walk past a cemetery, and I discover that man is mortal. I 
meet an old flame, and I discover that youth and beauty fade 
with passing time. I fail to dissuade a friend from an act of 
folly, and I discover that men are creatures of both reason and 
passion and these sometimes conflict. I go to war, and I discover 
that man is a wolf to man, and that human bodies are like sticks 
and stones in that they are equally subject to the laws of physics. 
I fall in love, and I discover that my perceptions of the world 
vary with the fortunes of my affair. Or, on a simpler level, we 
all discover at some time or other that blood is red, grass green; 
ice is cold, the sun warm. Even these are truths, and important 
ones in the world of our experience. 

Such truths—the ordinary truths of experience—do not seem 
to me unusual in any way which merits calling them extra-scien- 
tifie, or pre-scientific, or super-scientific. They are truths about 
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the same world that science probes; they are true in the same 
sense as scientific truths and may be as well confirmed; they may 
become the concern of science and enter into scientific investiga- 
tions. If they are differentiable, it may be in their accessibility ; 
they can readily be discovered without recourse to elaborate pro- 
cedures. Hence, in discovering them we do not enter into uneven 
competition with science, and if it is these ordinary truths of 
experience with which art is concerned, as I think it is, then this 
concern need not engage art in competition with science either. 
I have not here claimed that it is a function of art to discover 
truth, but have tried simply to show that this might be so without 
thereby putting art into uneasy rivalry with science or inventing 
a non-scientific sort of knowledge. 

As to the second belief, that art must be either knowledge 
or pleasure, this is either simply a false dichotomy or the notions 
of knowledge and pleasure must be so extended that pleasure 
is a perfectly honorable and defensible end, and knowledge involves 
much more than merely becoming aware of new truths, and need 
not involve this at all. Our common awareness of the many func- 
tions of art other than communicating truths and causing pleas- 
urable sensations will suffice to bear this out, so I shall not pursue 
the point further here. 


II 


We may, then, set these two sets of beliefs aside as being in- 
adequate bases for any conclusions about art, and turn more 
directly to the problem of the aesthetic importance of truth. 

If it be granted that art objects are ultimately to be judged 
by reference to the experiences which they provoke, the question 
of truth in art becomes: ‘‘Is truth important in any way in 
aesthetic experience, or is the experience a purely emotional, non- 
cognitive one in which emotive sights and sounds function to 
create states whose character is completely independent of knowl- 
edge, belief, or the truth or falsity of any proposition?’’ 

We may admit at the outset that there are many aesthetic 
experiences, in music for example, which seem to be quite in- 
dependent of truth; but this does not exclude the possibility that 
in others truth may be relevant or even essential. The most 
likely place to look for relevant truths is in the literary arts; 
so I shall turn there first. 

What we want to know about literature is this: Does the 
presence of truths in a work of art in any way contribute to 
the aesthetic experience of the work? What we must know first 
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is: Are truths ever present in literary works of art? Let us ask 
this question first in its simplest form, i.e., do the sentences which 
appear on the printed page ever include assertions which are 
true? We may call such assertions surface truths, and the answer 
is, of course, yes, there are surface truths present in some works 
of art; e.g., historical or sociological novels and didactic poetry 
contain assertions which are or claim to be true. And if we ask, 
does an awareness of these surface truths ever have a positive effect 
on the aesthetic experience of someone reading this work, the 
answer is again, yes; many people do in fact find their experience 
enhanced by an awareness that the surface assertions are true. 

Now, few writers since Zola, except perhaps the Marxists, have 
seriously suggested that the truth of surface assertions should be 
the primary criterion of artistic merit—and even they didn’t mean 
it. But many writers now claim that the existence of surface 
truths ought to be completely disregarded, that they ought not to be 
allowed to affect our experience; and if they do anyway, this 
effect is somehow always negative. The view seems to be that when 
we become aware of surface truths as truths and take pleasure in 
them we are either not having an aesthetic experience at all, or are 
having two different experiences, one aesthetic and the other, say, 
cognitive, and the latter experience must necessarily interfere with 
and detract from the former. Surely we must all admit that this 
may sometimes be true, but I don’t know how one can claim that 
it is always true unless he has first arbitrarily defined aesthetic ex- 
perience as non-cognitive. 

Consider the case of a man who was raised in Chicago reading 
a James T. Farrell novel. Such readers seem often to have their 
experiences enriched by an awareness of the truth of surface 
assertions about the Chicago locale. If this awareness leads the 
reader to abandon the novel and dwell in happy reminiscence on 
his Chicago boyhood, then it does, of course, interfere with the 
aesthetic experience. But it need not do this. It may instead 
give to the experience of the novel a vividness created by bringing © 
the events of the novel into direct and immediate connection 
with the reader’s past experience; it may give the experience of 
reading the novel a feeling of depth and richness contributed 
by the reader’s awareness of further aspects of the Chicago scene 
which the author does not describe in detail; it may give the ex- 
perience an emotional overtone, a sort of resonance carried over 
from the associations of the described scene with incidents in the 
reader’s past. 

But surely, you will say, the surface truths themselves do not 
give these added dimensions to the aesthetic experience—they 
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are given rather by the past experience of the reader. Of course, 
but the function of the surface truths is to awaken this past ex- 
perience and bring it into proper relation to the work of art, and 
when these truths perform this function I don’t see how we can 
legitimately deny them aesthetic relevance. 

I do not wish to undertake a lengthy defense of the importance 
of surface truths, since they are probably seldom of great sig- 
nificance in aesthetic experiences. I want merely to suggest that 
they may be more relevant than some of us have been willing to 
admit. But some writers contend that if surface truths are not 
important then no truths are, since surface truths are the only ones 
really present in works of art. So the question arises: Are there 
ever truths, other than surface truths, present in works of art? 
And the answer is again, yes. There are at least two sorts of 
truths often present, both of them aesthetically more important 
than surface truths. 

The first of these are the truths embedded in metaphor. This 
may sound like heresy in view of much of the current attempt at 
analysis of metaphor, but I think that if we look at them we may 
see that the way at least some metaphors work is by making us 
look for a truth, or better still a cluster of truths, which are some- 
how contained in this unusual juxtaposition of terms. As a recent 
writer has put it, ‘‘The content of a metaphor is that the tenor 
applies to the subject; metaphor signifies its subject as having 
the characters embodied in its vehicle.’’? And the task which 
the metaphor imposes on the reader is to engage in a ‘‘creative 
act of discovery,’’ to find out for himself just what these charac- 
ters are and how they fit the subject. In the poetic function of 
the metaphor it is the act of creative discovery and not the em- 
bedded truth which is most essential, but the creative act is guided 
by our faith that there are truths embedded, and it becomes an 
act of discovery when these truths are brought to explicit aware- 
ness. 

Consider the phrase ‘‘obsidian eyes.’’ To understand the 
metaphor one must discover what characteristics of obsidian may 
be truly predicated of eyes. Now perhaps the most useful quali- 
ties of obsidian are that it flakes easily and often has sharp edges. 
But these characteristics just won’t work in the metaphor, because 
it never is true that eyes flake easily or have sharp edges. But it 
is true that eyes may be black, they may glitter, and, to compound 
the metaphor, they may be hard. It is these truths which are 


2 Abraham Kaplan, ‘‘Referential Meaning in the Arts,’’ Journal of 
Aesthetics § Art Criticism, Vol. XII (1954), pp. 471. 
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embedded in the metaphor, and which make the phrase strikingly 
apt in some contexts. I do not wish to seem to be stressing a 
cognitive content of metaphor as opposed to its emotional content. 
These two components of content co-operate and do not conflict, 
though perhaps most often the emotions expressed are of central 
importance in the aesthetic experience. But just what particular 
emotions are expressed in a metaphor are at least partially de- 
termined by this underlying cognitive content. 

Further, we often speak of some metaphors as more or less 
fitting, and this sense of fittingness rests, I think, upon the truth 
of the application of tenor to subject. Consider, for example, this 
stanza from Auden’s ‘‘Spain, 1937’’: 


On that arid square, that fragment nipped off from hot 
Africa, soldered so crudely to inventive Europe, 

On that tableland scored by rivers, 

Our fever’s menacing shapes are precise and alive. 


Finally, there is yet a third class of truths present in many 
works of art; truths which are not surface assertions, nor em- 
bedded in single figures, but are conveyed by the work as a whole, 
or by portions of it larger than a single sentence. Such truths 
have sometimes been called depth meanings or second-level truths; 


I shall call them embodied truths. The claim that there are em- 
bodied truths in art seems often to create uneasiness among log- 
icians; the connection between the embodied truth and the poetic 
surface seems not be of any sort recognized by logic, and just 
how these truths are present in the work seems inexplicable with 
the ordinary logical machinery. Yet, present they are, and we 
ean often show in detail how they are conveyed in a particular 
ease, though we cannot make any generalized logical statement of 
the relations involved. . 

It is usually on the level of embodied truths that what I 
have called the ordinary truths of experience function in art. 
Such truths—that man is mortal, that youth and beauty fade with 
passing time, that courage and integrity sometimes triumph over 
cruelty and deceit—include what C. Day Lewis calls ‘‘the great 
general truths which are perpetually fertilizing poetry.’’ It seems 
evident that these embodied truths do contribute to the aesthetic 
experience; the question is, how is this effect brought about? 

Since the embodied truths are ordinary truths of experience, 
Wwe usually already know them to be true when we find them em- 
bodied in a work of art. That is, they are not presented as new 
truths, as additions to our stock of factual knowledge (hence 
no problem of verification arises). Yet, in the aesthetic experi- 
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ence, these truths often have the impact of discovery or revelation, 
or, rather, give to the experience a feeling of discovery or revela- 
tion. 

What happens is this: We first learn these truths in the 
context of day-to-day living, perhaps casually, perhaps in experi- 
ences of great significance. Usually we are so intent on action 
that we do not attend to or reflect on the character of our own 
experience. We simply register these truths as true and prepare 
to act accordingly, without becoming consciously aware of their 
connections with other truths or of the full emotional and sensuous 
experience to which they refer. Or even if the truth is realized 
in all its significance, it is shorn of its content by the rush of new 
experience which pushes it out of the focus of attention. It be- 
comes merely another fact, or set of facts, known. It is catalogued 
and stored away in our factual storehouse. Then we find this 
same truth embodied in a work of art, but not simply as the mere 
truth which is a familiar item in our stock of knowledge. No, 
we find it presented in a complex poetic structure—a structure 
which commands and controls our attention, which is rich in 
sensuous detail, in imagery and emotion. And this occurs in a 
situation in which we are not reacting practically, but rather 
engaged in exploratory perception, intent on savoring the work 
of art and the experience it affords. In our experience there is an 
interaction between the embodied truth and the poetic structure 
which embodies it. The truth gives to the poetic imagery and 
emotion authenticity and significance; the poem gives to the truth 
the emotional and experiential content we had forgotten, or never 
noticed. The result is that we experience the poem as profound, 
as significant, as true; and the truth which had been simply an- 
other thing now becomes suddenly a vibrant living truth— 
‘‘carried alive into the heart by passion’’—a truth ‘‘felt’’ and 
‘*understood’’ as well as known. This is the content of the revela- 
tion. 

Often the same truth is contained in a work of art in more 
than one guise; it may, for example, be asserted as a surface truth 
and also be embodied in the work as a whole. This often occurs 
in Shakespeare’s sonnets. When this is successfully done there is 
a mutual reinforcement—the surface truth makes us more con- 
sciously aware of the embodiment; the poetic experience is tied 
more directly to the surface truth. 

Throughout this paper I have referred almost exclusively to 
the literary arts. I should like to conclude by discussing briefly 
a work in a different medium as an example of the way in which 
truths may be embodied in art and as an indication that the aesthetic 
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importance of truth is not limited to literature. The work is 
Picasso’s Guernica; the truth embodied in it is that war dehuman- 
izes humans; it reduces human beings to the level of beasts; it 
reduces both humans and beasts to the level of mere physical 
objects. One of the devices by which this content is conveyed is 
the color, or rather, lack of color in the painting. Color is one 
of the primary marks by which we distinguish one thing from 
another in the world: fire and brick are red, horses are brown or 
gray, flowers bright, humans pink or tan or brown with black 
or brown or yellow hair and sometimes with blue eyes. But in 
Guernica man and beast, vegetable and mineral, are all equally 
black and white and gray; war has taken from them their distinc- 
tive qualities. Again, normally man differs from the beasts in his 
behavior; he is a creature of reason as well as of flesh, and his 
actions are those of a rational animal. But not in Guernica; here 
the women, the horse, the dove, even the dead warrior behave 
alike—they all scream. Pain and terror are not distinctively hu- 
man experiences. Notice, too, that though the horse has been 
pierced with a spear and the child and warrior have been slain, 
the response of each to his wounds is‘not that of breathing flesh 
—they do not bleed. When the bombs fall, man and beast and 
masonry are equally mere physical objects; they are all shattered 
by the impact. And finally let me remind you of the mechanical 
breasts on the woman in the lower right. This creature, whose 
limbs are hardly human, is here put together with nuts and bolts 
—a grimly effective way of reducing the human to the merely 
physical, the pulsations of life to the laws of dynamics. The 
Guernica is a painting with tremendous impact; part of this impact 
stems from the fact that truth is embodied in the expressive forms 
of the painting and is given life in them, while the emotional sig- 
nificance of the forms is heightened by our awareness of the truth 
of what is expressed. 

In this paper I have discussed some of the ways in which truth 
is relevant in art. I do not contend that my list of relevant sorts 
of truths is exhaustive. I have not intended to discuss the func- 
tions of art, though the relation of truth to art is relevant to any 
such discussion. The thesis which I have tried to defend is not 
that ‘‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’’ but rather: 


O! how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 


ALEXANDER SESONSKE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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THREE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL BEAUTY 


. . . T am referring to the Pythagoreans, of whom I was just proposing 
to enquire about harmony. For they too are in error, like the as- 
tronomers; they investigate the numbers of the harmonies which are 
heard, but they never attain to problems—that is to say, they never 
reach the natural harmonies of number, or reflect why some numbers 
are harmonious and others not. 


That, he said, is a thing of more than mortal knowledge,.... 
[Plato, Republic, VII, 531, Jowett translation.] 


The cleavage between esthetic and ethical values is much 
deeper than is generally thought—-so great, indeed, that the mere 
use of the term ‘‘value’’ in the two fields is misleading. The 
former (esthetic) refer to the world seen as a picture or heard as a 
sound, the latter to human relations. But tradition made the 
beautiful an image of the good. 

Ethical values are social in origin, although they may have 
biological roots pre-human in nature. But they do not deal with 
external forms and might even be conceived as existing between 
some non-observable entities as subjects of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction resulting from social intercourse. Introspection is 
inevitable for the understanding of these values. They would be 
meaningless outside society. They refer to a surface layer of 
reality. 

As against this the standards of esthetic apperception could 
exist in principle—not in fact—outside society. They are derived 
from the deepest strata of our mental organization and grounded 
both in the form of the world as we perceive it and in our own 
perceptive structure, although in a developed stage they are deeply 
influenced by conceptual thought. Being grounded in observable 
fact they are connected with what we call science. They are 
fundamentally based on our grasp of forms—for instance, the 
circular form of the solar disk or the grouping of the stars. With- 
out such grasp they would be non-existent. But whereas the 
scientist is engaged in the analysis of forms (structures, etc.), the 
engrossed contemplator has no such objective and if turned into an 
artist sometimes recreates them and sometimes creates new ones, 
albeit derived from and dependent on existing natural forms. 

The affective basis of esthetic apperception is a simple fact: 
the delight in seeing and hearing things, a delight not necessarily 
connected with any selectivity or fastidiousness. They come later. 
The mere experience of seeing and hearing is as such enthralling. 
This explains the often mentioned ‘‘disinterestedness’’ of esthetic 
apperception, since the ‘‘interest’’ involved is precisely in the 
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hearing and seeing without admixture of extraneous interests. We 
could call this delight proto-esthetic. 

The outside world exhibits forms in all its phases—in the 
macroscopic as well as in the microscopic ones. Any event assumes 
a specific form: the atomic explosion forms a mushroom, and snow- 
flakes have forms which, while most intricate and diverse, are still 
basically star-shaped or hexagonal. No human imagination in- 
carnate in a ‘‘style’’ can vie with Nature in ‘‘variety in regu- 
larity.’? Styles incorporate transformed natural forms and obey 
rules similar to those followed by Nature in its creations. The 
difference in ‘‘style’’ between a cypress and an oak is certainly as 
great as that between the Gothic and Romanesque styles. Ernst 
Haeckel observed long ago that all artistic forms are derivative 
from natural forms.? This is true of structure, columns, decora- 
tion of buildings, the role of ‘‘repetition’’ in a stylistic pattern, 
etc. Human imagination being combinatory and reproductive— 
not originally productive of forms—artistic forms can always be 
traced back to some natural models. But the all-important grasp 
of forms presupposes an intellect capable of grasping them—and 
this in turn may, as a matter of fact, presuppose the existence of 
a society, of division of labor, in an indirect way—not in the same 
way as ethics, which is social qua ethics, but perhaps in the sense in 
which mathematics are called ‘‘a social product.’’ * 

To say that Nature has form patterns is to restate in other— 
namely, perceptive—terms the assumption that the world is ex- 
pressible in formulae of regularity, because if such a world be- 
comes ‘‘visible’’ or composed of perceptive elements then the 
latter will be ordered in forms. ‘‘Form’’ in this sense is the ex- 
pression of such a regularity in terms of perception. This fact is 
then a corollary of the observed or discovered organizational as- 
pects of the universe. That every ‘‘is’’ that happens to be has its 
“‘how’’—a ‘‘how it is’’ of some kind—may be even a tautology. 


1W. A. Bentley of Jericho, Vermont, made 5000 photographs of snow 
crystals before his death in 1931. ‘‘None was identical with any other. 
But none deviated from the rules.’’ (‘*The Miracle That We Call Snow,’’ 
by Harry M. Davis, N. Y. Times Magazine, January 25, 1942, with many 
examples of snow crystals.) 

2 Ernst Haeckel, ‘‘Kunstformen der Natur’’ (folio of colored plates with 
text), Leipzig and Wien, Verlag des Bibliographischen Instituts, 1899-1904. 

3 Compare my article, ‘‘ The Language of Shapes and Sizes in Architecture, 
or On Morphic Semantics,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LV (1946), pp. 152- 
173. 

4L. von Bertalanffy, ‘‘An ‘Essay on the Relativity of Categories,’’ 
Philosophy of Science, Vol. 22, No. 4 (October, 1955), pp. 243-263. 
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This ‘‘how’’ is precisely its recurrent form. The esthetic law 
follows the empirical law of the object. Esthetic forms go back 
to the most primitive facts of cosmic organization, which they re- 
flect in a way adapted to human sensibility. It is to these forms, 
as seen and heard and touched, that they refer. Ethical values 
belong rather to social psychology and sociology. 

The original principles of esthetic appraisal are imbedded in 
the forms of the natural world, as found therein by our senses 
consciously or unconsciously and abstracted therefrom. In so 
doing the subject of esthetic apperception proceeds in the way of 
the geometer who abstracts his regular forms from natural shapes 
and sharpens them so as to find the metrical laws of those shapes 
(to make them amenable to ‘‘measuring’’), except that the esthetic 
observer stops at the contemplation. Having no practical pur- 
pose, he expresses delight at the discovery of the form and may also 
think to have discovered in his apperceptive act some ‘‘essence’’ 
of the world. 

Esthetic standards in this sense are not the result of any 
arbitrary assumptions, of any abstract laws existing in a vacuum, 
nor do they fall from any unseen heaven, but are rooted in the 
nature of world objects and vary with those objects. A given 
esthetic standard depends on the kind of object to which it is 
applied. Different objects generate different esthetic standards, 
ie., different models of satisfactory forms; but owing to some 
fundamental characteristics of all objects it is possible to state . 
three general principles of esthetic appraisal of natural objects de- 
pending on whether they refer to (1) primary qualities, (2) sec- 
ondary qualities, (3) whole objects (groups of objects) or tertiary 
qualities. ; 


(1) Primary Qualities 


If we look upon any kind of object, organic or inorganic, merely 
as a type of shape or configuration, mass and motion, etc. (that is, 
as a carrier of primary qualities), the esthetic standard applied to 
this aspect of the object is metrical in nature. It embodies some 
model of regularity or order. In this case the esthetic quality of 
the object is described in such terms as ‘‘symmetry,’’ ‘‘harmony,’’ 
etc., or their opposites. This standard of beauty was prevalent in 
antiquity; in fact, such metrical regularity was identified with 
‘“‘beauty.’’ Pythagoras and Plato in general viewed the esthetic 
standard in such terms and Haeckel reverts to it in his biological 
esthetics. It is in this metrical trend of thought that such con- 
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cepts as the ‘‘golden mean’’ were conceived. (In art and poetry 
additional considerations emphasized characteristics of the con- 
tents such as imitation, i.e., the degree of concordance of the image 
with the original or the reaction of the audience (Aristotle’s theory 
of tragedy).) 

The original models of this metrical esthetic standard are found 
in natural shapes, in the regularities of appearance of the sun, 
the moon, and stellar constellations, but also in animals, men, trees, 
leaves, flowers, even insects and butterflies, etc., ete. These are all 
ordered combinations of form. Haeckel observed that the body of 
every animal is subject to geometrical laws more intricate than 
those ruling inorganic crystals.° The regularity of the human 
body, the symmetry of its parts, must strike even a superficial 
observer. In addition to regularities of shape there are those of 
motion to be expected from regular configurations. They are ex- 
hibited, for instance, by the flow of streams, the waves of the sea 
and the rivers, and the movements of organic bodies important as 
a basis of the development of dance and music. ‘Even the as- 
tronomical systems of Ptolemy and Corpernicus were influenced 


5 Plato, Philebus, 51: ‘‘I do not mean by beauty of form such beauty 
as that of animals and pictures ... but... straight lines and circles, and 


the plane or solid figures which are formed out of them ...; for these I 
affirm to be not only relatively beautiful, like other things, but they are 
eternally and absolutely beautiful, .. .’’ 

Philebus, 64: ‘‘. . . any want of measure and symmetry in any mixture 
whatever must always of necessity be fatal.’’ 

Toid.: ‘*. . . and now the power of the good has retired into the region 
of the beautiful; for measure and symmetry are beauty and virtue all the 
world over.’’ 

Statesman, 283: ‘*. . . and the excellence of beauty of every work of art 
is due to this observance of measure.’’ 

6 Kunstformen der Natur, Preface: ‘‘ Nature creates in its womb an in- 
exhaustible plenty of wonderful forms whose beauty and variety surpass all 
artistic forms created by man. The natural products out of whose imitation 
and modelling plastic arts were evolved belong understandably to the higher 
orders of the vegetable and animal realms with which man was in continuous 
contact, especially the plants bearing flowers and the vertebrate animals. ... ’’ 
In the ‘‘Epilogue’’ he remarks about the basic forms of organisms (Grund- 
formen der Organismen): ‘‘The great majority of natural bodies . . . show 
mathematical relations. Certain symmetries of the parts of the body... 
may be reduced to a geometrical basic form.’’ He adds that in the anorganic 
world the geometrical pattern is discoverable in crystals, asymmetric-mono- 
symmetric-rhombic, divided into tetragonal, hexagonal, and regular systems, 
but a geometry of basic forms is applicable to all animals. It is based on 
the determination of the ideal axis of the body, the differentiation of the 
poles of this axis, ete. This is treated in his book Generelle Morphologie, 
Vol. I, pp. 375-552, about ‘‘Promorphologie oder Grundformenlehre.’’ 
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by speculations based on the metrical standard of beauty—namely, 
as to what an esthetically perfect organization of the cosmos 
‘*should’’ look like.’ 

We can derive from the observed laws of shape (and motion) 
a standard of esthetic values or esthetic laws grounded in reality 
and applicable to the objects of the world—with the important 
restriction, however, that this standard can be applied only to the 
primary qualities of things as objects of metric manipulation. 
Confusions are inevitable if by way of generalization and extra- 
polation we apply it to other aspects of things resisting metrical 
dealings. Thus it can tell us nothing about light and shade, the 
order of colors, the qualities of sound, etc.® 


(2) Secondary Qualities 


An esthetic standard applicable to secondary qualities cannot 
be metrical like the standard for (1). If it is to be applicable to 
the colored and audible, and determine the desirability of light 
and shade, of the combinations of sound and color, it must be 
qualitative, intensional. It has to deal with the painterly qualities 
of the world, the world functioning as a sounding board of tones, 
. with the intensities of light, color, and sound. Even if the dif- 
ferences of tone coincide with vibrations of the sounding source 


7‘*When it was felt that certain forms, measures and proportions were 
in accord with exigencies of artistic beauty, technical convenience, or social 
rank which were ascribed to the phenomena by the different analogies, it was 
immediately concluded that the facts actually conform to these postulates. 
For example, it was assumed that the distances of the stars, of the moon, 
and of the sun from the center of the earth were in the ratio of 1: 2: 3—not 
because any measurements were made to this effect, but because it appeared 
as fitting that such should be the case’’ (‘‘Society, Technology, and Philo- 
sophical Reasoning,’’ by Ernst Topitsch, Philosophy of Science, Vol. 21, No. 
4, Oct. 1954, p. 277). Cf. H. Gomperz, ‘‘Problems and Methods of Early 
Greek Science,’’ Philosophical Studies (Boston 1953), p. 76. 

8In antiquity the standard of ordered sound was assimilated by way of 
analogy with this metrical standard of beauty in view of the temporal order 
of the sound phenomenon. The ‘‘harmonies’’ of hearing were linked with 
the spatial regularity of shapes. Thus according to Plato and Pythagoras 
astronomy and harmonies were sister sciences. ‘‘The spangled heavens should 
be used as a pattern and with a view to that higher knowledge; their beauty 
is like the beauty of figures or pictures excellently wrought by the hand of 
Daedalus, or some other great artist . . .’’ (Plato, Republic, VII, 529). ‘‘The 
second, I said, would seem relatively to the ears to be what the first is to the 
eyes; for I conceive that as the eyes are designed to look up at the stars, 
so are the ears to hear harmonious motions; and these are sister sciences—as 


the Pythagoreans say, and we, Glaucon, agree with them? ‘Yes, he replied’’ 
(ibid., 530). 
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describable in mathematical terms, it would still be true that the 
perceived differences of pitch or color of sound are qualitative and 
depend on the nature of the sounding material (which in music 
is vocal cords, strings, wind and percussion instruments, etc.). 
Plato’s harmonies of sound cannot furnish us a unique system of 
desirable tone since music can be built on other systems of tone 
regularity and other instruments. His metric regularities cannot 
determine the character of possible music. Although there is no 
continuity between color and sound in perception, yet the esthetic 
standard applicable to both deals with intensities of sound and 
color which may be subsumed under one heading. The objects of 
this standard are light and shade, order of colors and sound 
sequences. 

The basic models of the standard applicable to secondary 
qualities of the world objects must be sought—like those of the 
metric standard—in Nature. The light of the day, the blue of 
the sky, the green of the earth are basic in this order of beauty, 
while other colors from black to white provide the diversification. 
Here belong the white of snow and of the clouds and their grayish 
tints, the red in a sunset, the colors of the rainbow, animal skins 
with their dots or stripes, the plumage of birds, the colors of 
insects, butterflies, ete. They show the models of desirable mix- 
ture or shadings of color, and so do sunrise and sunset. The 
enamel of the human skin, especially in its most attractive period, 
youth, provides another example. Gold pigment is the materializa- 
tion of ‘‘light’’; therefore the aureole of saints is rendered in 
gold. The human skin has also gold tones. 

Nature gives us fewer examples of desirable or impressive 
sound, but there are the cadences of the murmuring brooks, of sea 
waves, the thunderclap, the quaver of birds and animal voices. 
But if in the field of light and color the models are cosmic, they 
are rather biological in the field of ordered sound, the main model 
being here the human voice and human speech which is musical. 
It seems especially attractive as it appears in youth, in children, in 
women. It is on the basis of the inherent musical elements of 
human speech that the art of ordered sound is developed, and this 
development is almost biological in nature, being a progressive 
evolution of the potentialities of speech. The vocal cords are the 
most malleable and comprehensive source of ordered sound, allow- 
ing the production of most animal voices up to the most breath- 
taking quaver, while all other instruments devised by man provide 
only for an expansion of these expressive powers. There is a 
natural continuity and correspondence between them and the hu- 
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man voice. Otherwise they could not function as additional in- 
struments of expression.® 

The standard for (2) does not do away with the rules of the 
standard for (1). Being richer in contents it absorbs them so 
that the metric rules become an integrated element of the standard 
of intensity. Thus, for instance, the dots and stripes of skins 
are still ordered according to the standard for (1). This is un- 
derstandable because color and light do not exist abstractly but 
fill the frames of the forms treated for (1). 

The value which we attribute to proportions or to color and 
sound combinations depends—regardless of the standards for (1) 
and (2), which are metrical and intensional or sensuous—also on 
the circumstances under which these facts arise and the importance 
which they assume in our life. Many color and sound combinations 
or models of symmetry, etc., may be as such desirable and answer 
to the standards for (1) and (2). But if we choose among them 
and make preferences, neither the metrical nor the intensional 
standard could explain them. The reason must lie elsewhere. 
But supposing that certain of these sound and color combinations, 
etc., can serve an organismic purpose of release, say, of sadness 
or joy, of having an assuaging or rousing effect, then of course 
there might be a reason for such preference. But this in turn will 
cause us to associate meanings with these combinations. We shall 
think that such a combination is in fact assuaging or rousing, ete. 
The color or sound combination will then become the image or 
symbol of sadness or joy, of repose or challenge. If this happens 
the sensuous standard will be contaminated with meanings, i.e., 
we shall value the esthetic objects of standard not only because of 
their conformance to the standard but also because of the meaning 
they assume in our life. 

This can also happen in the case of the workings of the standard 
in (1). Suppose there is some golden mean. Its proportions may 
be determinable mathematically, yet there must be somewhere in 
the natural world a model from which they are abstracted. Desir- 
able proportions can have as a model the Venus of Milo, but also 
a Gibson girl. There are in the two cases certain differing propor- 
tions depending on the physical characteristics of the model, since 
there is no abstract golden mean in such cases. If we have a 
preference, its reason will not be grounded in any law of mathe- 
matics but depend on meanings attributed to one of these models, 
and these are grounded in a cultural or moral ideal whose ex- 
pression these particular proportions are supposed to be. 


9Compare my article, ‘‘On Musical Semantics,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. 
XXXIX (1942), pp. 421-432. 
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We may know on the basis of our standard for (2) how colors 
are to be mixed: that those of dusk should not be mixed indiscrimi- 
nately with those at noon. We may feel on such a basis that the 
color shades of the blinding clarity of Attica and those of a hazy 
afternoon in Paris are as incongruous as pastel shadings and satu- 
rated colors or the tones of a funeral dirge and a waltz. But a pref- 
erence expressed for some of these things may still depend on social 
ideals or a world view. A Romantic might prefer pastel shades and 
haze, or perhaps the stillness of night. A modern sculptor will 
reject colors, but the ancients made use of them. Such preferences 
ean only be explained by meanings attached to or injected into 
facts of perception. This provides us with the transition to the 
standard for (3), the one dealing with tertiary qualities. 


(3) Tertiary Qualities 


These qualities are neither seen nor heard but attributed to the 
things we see and hear. And we may attribute to the same things 
different properties in different epochs of history or in different 
periods of one life, or even according to the cultural group or the 
social stratum or the sex or age to which we belong. Our esthetic 
appraisal will be influenced by those ideals, interests, meanings, 
ete. This is so because we do not regard an object merely as a 
conglomerate of shapes and colors but as a whole, as an object that 
has some significance for us. This is especially so when we deal 
with organized wholes such as the starry sky, a landscape, a person, 
or even a tree or an animal. But this does not mean that such 
objects have no shape or color; they still have them, so that the 
standard for (3) absorbs as the richer one the standards for (1) 
and (2). But the overall desirability of the object is not assessed 
merely on the basis of those two standards but in addition in the 


terms of the properties we attribute to them and their significance 
in our life.?° 


10 Compare, for instance, what happens to ‘‘light’’ embodied in the gold 
pigment according to the standard in (2). Gold may become more than a 
color, namely, a metal, and play thereby a great role in human society and 
therefore assume new meanings over and above the merely perceptual ones. A 
layer of new social values is superimposed on the primitive visual ones which 
may form a world view and even overwhelm sometimes the latter. Karl 
Marx has something of this kind in mind when he states emphatically: ‘‘Die 
moderne Gesellschaft, die schon in ihren Kinderjahren den Plutus an den 
Haaren aus den Eingeweiden der Erde herauszieht, begriisst im Goldgral die 
glinzende Inkarnation ihres eigensten Lebensprinzips’’ (Das Kapital, Dietz 
Verlag, Berlin, 1953). And he quotes: ‘‘Der Geiz hofft Pluton selbst aus dem 
Innern der Erde zu ziehen’’ (Athenaeus, Deipnosophistai, p. 188). Compare 
also the Latin expression ‘‘auri sacra fames.’’ Such social valuations devolve 
upon the esthetic appreciation of ‘‘gold.’’ 
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The issue whether a human body, a landscape, the image of Paris 
in an evening or the glaring colors of Attica are preferable is not 
decidable on the basis of the standards for (1) and (2) alone, i., 
metricity and intensity. The blue sky is valued not only as an 
expanse of color but as pure color, and then for its ‘‘purity’’ as 
such. The horizon is not merely admired as an expanse of round- 
ness but praised as the cupola of the world, and so it acquires ad- 
ditional importance. The moon is not only a brilliant crescent of 
light but evocative in the dead of night of many thoughts. (It 
may be noted in passing that the sculpture of Constantin Bran- 
cusi’s ‘‘Bird in Space’’ has roughly the outlines of a crescent.) 
Thus, formed and colored objects assume properties which become 
the basis of our esthetic appraisal. We attribute these properties 
to them, project them into them, so that form and surface merged 
into a whole are the incarnation of such properties. Yet what we 
appreciate is not the property but its physical embodiment. It 
might be even delusive, but we still like it as supposed embodiment 
of the property. This does not mean, of course, that there is 
never any realistic basis for this projection and attribution. How- 
ever, what we ‘‘see’’ in this instance are the internal qualities of 
content allegedly audible or visible or both in the objects at hand, 
and not their metrical or intensional qualities as such. The ma- 
terial quality functions here, therefore, as a symbol, the esthetic 
standard becomes symbolical, and an intellectual or symbolic type 
of beauty emerges which transcends the ideas of beauty based on 
primary and secondary qualities. The intellectual ‘‘measure’’ 
which is a measure of meaning supersedes metricity and intension 
without, however, displacing them entirely. But on the whole the 
object will be thought beautiful or preferable according to the 
meaning or internal property we inject or project into it. The 
question is then not only whether the thing in question is round 
or square or dull or brilliant but what role it assumes for us. In 
such a constellation the gray sky may have the assuaging effect 
which is denied to the blue sky, and a man might be in a mood to 
prefer storm and rain to fine weather, and to detect serenity in the 
storm. The Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz declares: 


Your Italian sky as I heard about it 

Azure, pure, is like frozen water; 

Are not our wind and bad weather a hundred times more beautiful? 
When you raise your head, how many vistas, 

How many scenes and pictures in the mere play of clouds, 

Every one of them different. . . .11 


11 Pan Tadeusz, Book III, verses 631-636, edited by Jozef Kallenbach 
and Jan Lo§, National Ossolinski Institute, Lwow, Warszawa, Krakow, 1921. 
(My translation.) 
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This may be a reply to Goethe’s praise of Italy: 


Kennst Du das Land, wo die Zitronen bliihn? 
Im dunkeln Laub die Gold-Orangen bliihn, 

Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 
Die Myrte still and hoch der Lorbeer steht. 


But the Polish poet wrote consumed by nostalgia in his Paris exile 
in 1834, expressing love for his native Lithuania and the ‘‘ abysmal 
regions of Lithuanian forests,’’ while Goethe is yearning for the 
classical symbols of the Italian landscape: the gentle wind, the 
myrtle, the golden orange, and the laurel tree. 

The ornamental Italian and French gardens are created ac- 
cording to the metrical rules of the standard for (1), like the 
parkways and bridges of America, while the English parks are 
laid out on the basis of the standard in (3) (love of ‘‘unspoiled’’ 
nature) ; but it is, of course, on the basis of the standard for (3) 
that the Italians choose the standard for (1) for the lay-out, 
while the English use metrical rules for their parks and gardens 
more sparingly. They do not throw them overboard, however, 
because no garden or ‘‘park’’ would ever result, but some primeval 
forest.!? 

In a highly sophisticated society the intellectual standard (3) 
acquires additional stress while common-sense esthetic appraisal 
is inclined to use the standards of (1) and (2). The Romantics 
were leaning to idealistic metaphysics and therefore inclined to 
appraise such things as landscapes, forests, waters, trees, etc., ac- 
cording to the standard of (3). These objects then become dra- 
matic and epic wholes—stories and dramas incarnate in external 
objects. 

If the intensity of the world view (i.e., feeling in emotive terms) 
overwhelms the specification of the standards for (1) and (2), then, 
according to the superseding standard for (3), a type of thing 
might be preferred which would seem undesirable if appraised 
only metrically and sensuously, so that standards for (1) and (2) 
seem invalidated. It is on this level of contemplation that the 
beauty of ugliness might be discovered, and the ‘‘characteristic’’ 
is preferred to what lacks character, albeit not regularity or color. 


12 Some art historians like Rieg] and Worringer assume that all styles 
reflect world views and a different artistic ‘‘intention,’’ so that the question 
of technical ability is of slight importance in such changes. This is not 
entirely convincing. Bernard Berenson thinks, in his Aesthetics and History, 
that the artists were the true teachers of ideals of life, manners, and de- 
portment. This is not convincing. In most cases the artist only ‘‘ expresses’? 
some current ideas in his particular idiom with the means at his disposal. 
The Empire style in France reflects, as a revulsion against aristocratic Rococo, 
the political and social ideals of post-revolutionary France. 
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Not form as such but ‘‘significant’’ form (compare Clive Bell) is 
appreciated. The justification is ideological. A morbidly pallid 
face may be preferred to a pink and healthy one. The seemingly 
undesirable color of a desirable person viewed as a whole will be 
preferred to a desirable color of an undesirable person. The un- 
desirable color functions symbolically as a symptom of something 
which on the whole is desirable. A healthy normal child will as a 
rule satisfy all three standards. Sudden sexual attachment is 
based primarily on standards for (1) and (2), enduring love more 
on the standard for (3). If we speak of beauty of intellectual 
properties such as virtue or courage, etc., we apply the standard 
for (3) ; if we admire the elegance of mathematical demonstration, 
the standard for (1), not the one for (3), is meant. 

When, at the stage of complexity of the standard in (3), the 
preceding standards are not absorbed but shed, then the esthetic 
order is reversed. It is then not the form that generates the value 
but the value that generates the form—a form lacking the ordinary 
formal requirements. If that happens, a rift develops between 
such a new standard and the common-sense standard of the general 
public based preponderantly on the standards of (1) and (2). 
Thus new styles may be created—not of metrical or sensuous but 
purely intellectual origin, like abstract forms in painting. The 
standard of (3) is the most comprehensive one. In general it 
embraces the elements of the standards of (1) and (2) ‘and yet it 
constitutes an immaterial measure. The two preceding standards 
apply a material measure to material things, the third one an im- 
material measure to material things. This deserves special at- 
tention and stress—namely, the fact that the object of the measure 
is not the unseen properties of the object but the material object 
itself which is appraised according to its assumed ideal properties. 
This standard is not only the final and the most inclusive but also 
the most illusive and most subject to change, because its presup- 
positions are cultural and social. This does not mean that the 
two preceding standards are immutable. It is true that any 
metrical order requires regularity but this does not specify the 
component elements of the order. The metrical elements may be 
squares or rectangles or triangles, as in Hellenic architecture, or 
they may comprise also circles, as in Byzantine or even Renaissance 
art. This depends partly on technology and partly on ideology. 
However, these changes of metricity occur mostly under the 
auspices of the standard for (3) i.e., ideological reasons. ‘‘Taste”’ 
may include the considerations of ideology, (3), but also reflect 
the requirements of the two preceding standards. 

The three standards seem discontinuous and internally incon- 
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gruous in that (1) and (2) refer only to material facts while (3) 
refers indirectly to invisible inferred properties. But this in- 
ference is also made on the basis of material facts—the look of 
things. We know that at a given stage of intellectual development 
the human person becomes a subject of interpretation, it acquires 
the ability of symbolization. Thus the emergence of the standard 
for (3) is a natural occurrence in the broader field of symbolizing 
activities. 

There are additional considerations of a similar order. In the 
first place the grasp of forms, such as roundness, presupposes an 
active intellect, and there is also an element of intellectuality in the 
discrimination and the ordering of colors and sounds. Further- 
more we see that such elements are susceptible of contamination 
with meanings, i.e., we ‘‘read’’ them like a text, like the mute 
although visible, and audible although blank words uttered by 
some hidden reality. And the question might be asked whether 
such shapes and patterns would not remain unnoticed if they did 
not evoke our interest in the way of associations created by a 
primitive and unconscious world view. I doubt it. 

Finally, we attribute a positive value to regularities of form 
because this makes the objects more amenable to intellectual grasp, 
so that the intellectual element seems indissolubly intertwined with 
the perceptual one and perhaps even dominant. The intellectual 
grasp of observed regularities must precede the preference for or 
the liking of them. Therefore I would be inclined to assume the 
primacy of intellect even in the standards for (1) and (2). The 
meanings added in the standard for (3) and projected into its 
object are the consequence of intellectual development at a certain 
level of thought. 

Esthetic theories were usually built on one of the three stand- 
ards. The ancient theory of beauty was mainly based on the stand- 
ard for (1) although there are indications of the importance at- 
_ tributed to the standard for (2) (colors, etc.) or for (3) (mean- 
ings). Modern theories are mainly based on the standard for (3), 
but these are generally standards of artistic not of natural beauty. 
This is not of paramount importance. Already Plato conceives 
the starry skies anthropomorphically and by analogy as a work 
of art, and especially in the framework of the standard for (3) 
the natural objects are dealt with ‘‘as if’’ they were such a 
work. Theories such as that of D. Prall are based mainly on the 
Standards for (2) and (1). John Dewey’s esthetics goes back 
to the above-mentioned proto-esthetic formula. The theories of 
“empathy,’’ of intuition (in the sense of Croce and Bergson), of 
expression, are all based on the standard for (3), and so are all 
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idealistic theories of beauty. The concept of ‘‘significant form’’ of 
Clive Bell adopts basically the same standard. 

The more intellectualized art becomes (if painting becomes more 
abstract it is also more intellectualized) the more is its form bound 
to be affected by the standard for (3). If music is more intel- 
lectual, it becomes increasingly ‘‘expressive’’ at the expense of 
metricity, just as ‘‘expressive’’ dance abandons the metrical order 
of social dances. This cannot be done with impunity, however, 
because the loss in metricity means also a loss of the familiar metric 
guide to the uninitiated audience. Similar conditions obtain if in 
painting representation of objects is replaced by self-created ex- 
pressive objects symbolic of some inner processes. The latter have 
neither shape nor color nor any form, being in the area of intro- 
spection. Such new symbolic forms must be unfamiliar to the 
viewer, although even they are derived from some external forms; 
but it is difficult to find out the thing of which they are supposed 
to be expressive. These are the pitfalls of intellectuality. 

There is no similarity between esthetic and ethical ‘‘values,’’ 
but there might be some common ground in their genesis. Esthetic 
values are created by the love of the world and the ethical ones 
may be also rooted in the love of fellow beings. 


Max RIEsER 
New York Crry 
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Athens, Greece: ’Ex rov Turoypageiou ris ’Arocrodns Acaxovias ris 
’ExxAnolas rns ‘E\Addos, 1952. 208 pp. 


This book is not to be read as a history of Byzantine philosophy, 
because Mr. Basil Tatakis has already done this in a previous work 
published in the Bréhier series of the Histoire de la Philosophie. 
This new work is a collection of essays in which the author dis- 
cusses the main doctrinal currents of the Orthodox Christian phi- 
losophy in Byzantium. The mystic tradition in Eastern Chris- 
tianity is defended and this brand of Christian philosophy is 
praised as the outstanding religious achievement of Byzantium. 
But, in addition, one detects the author’s intention to suggest that 
the mysticism of Orthodoxy is also the authentic religious phi- 
losophy of Christianity. He argues that of all the various types 
of philosophical approaches to the Christian creed the mysticism of 


Byzantium emerges as the most liberal and humanistic interpreta- 
tion. : 
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In a way, Tatakis aspires to do for Orthodox Christian thought 
what E. Gilson has already attempted in his L’Esprit de la pht- 
losophie médiévale. On page 4, the author acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Gilson. Other acknowledgments are found in the 
epilogue (p. 207), one to Bury, The Byzantine Achtevement, and 
one for the suggestions found in Paul Valéry’s Variété (I, 48). 
Under ‘‘Christian philosophy,’’ Tatakis discusses the possibility 
of a Christian philosophy and the meaning of Christian meta- 
physics, and surveys the contributions of the first centuries A.D. 
In the second part he treats Orthodoxy, Byzantine mysticism, the 
theoretical problems of the iconoclasts and the iconophiles, the 
concept of destiny and self-determination, and Platonism and 
Aristotelianism in Byzantium, and concludes with a rather short 
chapter on Byzantine science. 

The themes presented are so carefully selected that the reader is 
under the impression that the religious ideas were the only ones 
that counted throughout the entire life of Byzantium. The in- 
formed reader cannot but suspect that the order of the presenta- 
tion and the continuity implied are not essentially historical but 
primarily doctrinal. The author’s unannounced predilections are 
well hidden under eloquent exposition and admirable familiarity 
with the primary sources. 

What this book deplorably neglects is the non-religious phi- 
losophers of Byzantium, with the exception of Georgios Gemistos 
Plethon. Thus the impression is given that only religious thinkers 
lived during the one thousand years of Byzantine culture. Hence 
one might question the validity of the title of the book, Themes 
of Christian and Byzantine Philosophy. The adjective ‘‘Byzan- 
tine’’ becomes, therefore, redundant since it is used to cover only 
what the author has chosen, namely, the Byzantine formulation of 
the Christian way of life as given in the dogmas of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. 

A further difficulty arises with the unequal treatment even of 
the various schools within Byzantine Christianity. The non-Ortho- 
dox schools are neglected, and Neoplatonism is discussed only 
incidentally and insofar as it forms part of the antecedents and 
background of religious mysticism. The heretics, though Chris- 
tians, are presented scantily, as if they were evil voices to be 
silenced. The truth of the matter, however, is that the heretics 
were philosophizing as much as the adherents of Orthodoxy. 

In Christian thought in general there is a fundamental distinc- 
tion between soul and reason. Now the exact relation between these 
two is never made clear in this book, and, on the whole, the author 
makes no serious effort to specify ‘he precise use of these terms. 
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This may not be altogether his fault, since very little work has been 
done in the history of ideas in Byzantine thought. Whatever the 
reasons may be, Tatakis’ work, in this respect, leaves much to be 
desired, because soul and reason are the sime qua non for all 
Christian mystics. The importance of the distinction alone should 
have enticed the author to bring light and order where much had 
been taken for granted. 

Connected with this difficulty is the rather unsuccessful expo- 
sition of the epistemology of Maximus (pp. 82-86). Here it is 
said that there are two types of knowledge; but, while the faculty 
for the one is nous or logos, no mention is ever made of the faculty 
for the other. And the way the other type of knowledge is attained 
is a mystery far more puzzling than the mystical experience itself. 
The result is that the psychology of Maximus is left incomplete 
without any indication as to whose fault it is. 

With particular care the author states and reiterates what he 
calls the humanism of Orthodox Christian thought, the best in- 
terpreters of which are the mystics of Byzantium. They are hu- 
manists in the sense that the doctrine of total depravity was pushed 
aside for the purpose of making easier a direct intercourse with 
God in this life. The Byzantine mystics, we are told, molded 
Christianity in the light of the Greek intellectual tradition, es- 
pecially along Platonic and Neoplatonic lines. According to the 
mystics, man possesses the necessary means for envisaging and 
reaching God without waiting for death to occur. This faith in 
man is based on (a) a theory of the origin of man (God could not 
have deprived his special creation and made him totally blind to 
the eternal light) and (b) the arrival of Christ. The best theo- 
retical exponent of this religious humanism is perhaps Philoponus 
(p. 161). The humanism of mysticism might be am interesting 
topic to explore, but whether we have here a case of ‘‘humanism”’ 
is another matter. Man, of course, is defined in a way radically 
different from the Greek one, yet even here we find no statement 
from the author clarifying this difference. It is a mystery to this 
reviewer how an other-wordly belief could still be called human- 
istic. At least one would expect some sort of explanation. 

The author succeeds in showing that Byzantine Christianity 
was fundamentally Platonic, though the continuity of interest in 
Aristotelianism was maintained throughout the life of Byzantium. 
Philoponus, for example, and the other Aristotelian commentators 
contributed much in this tradition. Philoponus actually starts 
out as an Aristotelian, though he eventually abandons the Aris- 
totelian psychology and ‘‘remains faithful to the Christian dualism, 
the first exposition of which we find already in Plato’’ (p. 161). 
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But of the two philosophers it is Plato (and Neoplatonism) that 
looms largely in the background of mysticism. The mystics gave 
a new twist to Neoplatonism, which seems to be mainly responsible 
for the dualistic interpretation of Plato as found in the religious 
Byzantine writers. Orthodoxy has both promoted and accepted 
a dualistic Plato. Tatakis has also tacitly subscribed to this ap- 
proach to a dualistic Plato. 

It is no wonder, then, that the author nowhere in his book under- 
takes to state in unambiguous language how he uses the term 
‘‘metaphysics.’’ It seems to this reviewer that Tatakis adopts it 
conveniently as a suggestive device rather than a serious scientific 
enterprise with a subject-matter and method of its own, as for 
example, Aristotle does. In most cases ‘‘metaphysics’’ is used 
synonymously with theological speculation, or to stand for the 
post-physical realm, or to indicate a mystical vision, or, not in- 
frequently, to suggest the regions of the after-life (compare pp. 
59, 64, 124, 187, 139, 140, 163, 195). 

Finally, one cannot refrain from mentioning that the book as a 
whole suffers from the absence of adequate documentation of the 
passages quoted, unlike the author’s previous work on the history 
of Byzantine philosophy. ‘This fault precludes the use of the book 
as a serious reference. For example, John Damascene is quoted 
(p. 62) without page reference to any edition; the same is true 
for quotations from Leontius (pp. 65-66); also for a quotation 
from a recent Byzantinologist, I. V. Iorga, where the source is 
not even mentioned. (Actually it is taken from Iorga’s book 
Histotre de la vie byzantine: Empire et civilization, 1934.) 

Yet despite the critical remarks raised in this review, one 
cannot but acknowledge Tatakis’ contributions in the much ne- 
glected field of Byzantine philosophy. It is hoped that more will 
come in the future bearing the desirable traits of more inde- 
pendent research and critical insight. 


JoHN P. ANTON 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


The Art of Primitive Peoples. J.T. Hooper and C. A. BurLanp. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 168 pp. 68 plates, 
116 photographs. $7.50. 

The value of this book lies in the excellent photographs of part 
of the Hooper collection of primitive art, accompanied by brief 
geographical and ethnological introductions by the collector. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Hooper’s collaborator, C. A. Burland, who has 
written a seventy page introduction, has at best provided a primer 
for the young art student which both in its aesthetic and historical 
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interpretations is careless and misleading. Primitive peoples are 
defined as those ‘‘whose mechanical knowledge is scanty’’ (p. 20) 
and the ‘‘lesson’’ of the book is said to be that ‘‘art belongs to the 
civilization which makes it... . The artist must have something 
which belongs to him before he can express it properly, and he 
must be willing to pour his soul into that expression’’ (p. 66). 
This callow introduction might have given way to a larger photo- 
graphic catalogue of one of the best private collections of primitive 
art gathered from every part of the world. 


RicHarD KUHNS 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Martial Gueroult. Discussion: MM. Bachelard, Hyppolite, 
Lenoir, Metz, Wahl, Wolff.—48* Année N° 2 (Avril-Juin 1954). 
Un Renouvellement de la Métaphysique est-tl posstble? (Séance 
du 27 Février 1954). Exposé: M. Jean Wahl. Discussion: 
MM. Alquié, Bachelard, Bénézé, Koyré, Lalande, Lenoir, Mal- 
verne, Mesnage, Minkowski, Patri—48° Année, N° 3 (Juillet- 
Septembre 1954). Le Presque-Rien (Séance du 27 Mars 1954). 
Exposé: M. V. Jankélévitch. Discussion: MM. G. Bachelard, 
Ph. Fayré-Frémiet, De Gandillac, R. Lenoir, A. Lerou, D* 
Minkowski, A. Patri, M"* Renauld, M. J. Wahl.—48* Année, 
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du Corps (Séance du 27 Novembre 1954). Exposé: M. René 
Poirier. Discussion: MM. Bachelard, Gabriel Marcel, Ullmo, 
Wolff. Lettre de M. R. Lenoir—#9* Année, N° 1 (Janvier- 
Mars 1955): Psychanalyse et Philosophie (Séance du 25 
Janvier 1955). Exposé: M™ Juliette Favez-Boutonier. Dis- 
cussion: MM. Bachelard, A. Goldenson, D'™ J. Lacan, Gabriel | 
Marcel, D' Minkowski.—49° Année, N° 2 (Avril-Juin 1955). 
Les Perspectwes philosophiques et morales ouvertes par la 
Caractérologie (Séance du 26 Février 1955). Exposé: M. 
Edgar Wolff. Discussion: MM. Alquié, Bachelard, D' Min- 
kowski—49° Année, N° 3 (Juin-Septembre 1955). Stgnitfica- 
tion des A Priori (Séance du 26 Mars 1955). Exposé: M. Mikel 
Dufrenne. Discussion: MM. Alquié, Bachelard, M™° Dreyfus, 
MM. Dupuy, Hyppolite, Ladis, Lenoir, D' Minkowski, Mouloud, 
Narbonne, Ohanam, M™ Prenant. 
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The Fourth Interamerican Congress of Philosophy, and the 
First Congress of the Interamerican Federation of Philosophical 
Societies, will take place in Santiago de Chile, July 8-15, 1956. 

The general theme of the Congress will be Philosophy im the 
Contemporary World. Concurrent sessions will be devoted to the 
usual subdivisions of philosophy, namely, metaphysics, epistemol- 
ogy, logic, philosophy of science, theory of value, ethics, esthetics, 
political theory, and philosophical anthropology. In the plenary 
Session two subjects will be discussed: (1) Has there been progress 
in philosophy in the course of history? (2) The significance of 
philosophy in American culture. 

The president of the Congress is Dr. Jorge Millas. The secre- 
tary, to whom all communications should be addressed, is Dr. 
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Santiago Vidal Mufioz, Interamerican Congress of Philosophy, 
Casilla No. 10066, Santiago, Chile. 





The Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion will hold its fifty-third annual meeting at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December 27-29, 1956. 





The Western Pennsylvania Philosophical Society held its spring 
meeting at Pennsylvania State University on May 5, 1956. The 
following papers were presented: 


Ray H. Dotterer: ‘‘Some Presuppositions of Responsible Think- 
ing.”’ 

John W. McCarthy and Henry Finch: ‘‘The Role of Philosophy 
in General Education.”’ 

Stephen Strasser: ‘‘Phenomenological Trends in European Psy- 
chology.’’ 


Officers elected for the coming year are: President, Father 
Eric McCormick (St. Francis College) ; Vice-President, Professor 


Peter Puccetti (Duquesne University) ; Secretary-Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor John W. Copeland (University of Pittsburgh). 





The seventh annual meeting of the New Mexico Philosophical 
Society was held at the Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, May 5 and 6, 1956. The program included the following 
papers: 


Howard J. Sherman: ‘‘Plato’s Timaeus: An Interpretation.’’ 

Louis W. Kuhn: ‘‘The Logic of Ramus and Its Impact on Some 
Renaissance Writers.’’ 

A. L. Hilliard: ‘‘The Nature of a Liberal Education.’’ 

Melbourne G. Evans: ‘‘Dogmatism in Contemporary Physics.’’ 

Percy M. Baldwin: ‘‘Operational Philosophy.’’ | 


The following officers were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Lisle Hosford (New Mexico Highlands University) ; Vice- 
President, Rev. A. M. Townsend (St. Joseph’s College) ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. G. Alexander (University of New Mexico). 
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